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GEORGETOWN, Guyana — When Rep. Leo 
J. Ryan’s party, first reached Jonestown, 
we were all struck py the neat 
.tures so far feonr civilization and 
of blacks. add whites, - young 
ingly normal people who, we were 
had willingly chosen to live so far from 
home. 

Marceline Jones, the Rev. Jim Jones’ wife, 
met us as we left the Jonestown dump truck 
that had brought us from the Port Kaituma 
airstrip, where our plane had landed several 
hours before and where Ryan would be 
killed along with four others the next after- 
noon. 

Marcie, as everyone called her, invited us 
to the pavilion, where Jones awaited . us and 
where he would lead his foHowers In a mass 
suicide less than 24 hours later. Everything 
was so alive and so peaceful that Friday 
night, at least on the surface, that it was im- 
possible to know that this carefully culti- 
vated little world would soon -be destroyed 
by a man gone mad. 

Marcie told up that supper — hot pork 
sandwiches and greens, fruit tarts and cof- 
^ ee — was ready. We would be told proudly 
by our hosts that everything we ate had 
been raised in Jonestown, this quasireligious, 
socialist agricultural commune carved out of 
Guyana’s remote rain forest. 

As we walked J<rthe pavilion, residents of 
the communp.-'greeted us individually and 
escorted ysalotig. They engaged us in con- 
versation, asking about our trip, telling us 
how glad they were we would have a chance 
to see that Jonestown was not the concen- 
tration camp its detractors had made it out 
to be. 

Most of the commune residents, those 
who were not part of the welcoming party, 
were eating dinner in a nearby dining area, 
washing clothes in the open-air communal 
laundry or baking bread. 
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JONESTOWN, From A1 

Children gathered around swings 
and benches near .the pavilion and 
Jonestown appeared to be just what 
its brochures’ said it was: a eaceful 
place where people of all races and 
ages could live in peace without the 
violence and hate they had known in 
the ghetto and 1 without the material- 
istic anxieties of their native United 
States. 

Jonestown was an experiment 
in socialism, we were told, where 
money, power and elitism had been 
eliminated. The hundreds of seniors, 
•as the aged were, called, got the best 
medical attention and their lives had 
•new meaning. 

: For the young blacks among the 
more than 800 residents, Jonestown 
•offered an escape from the drugs and 
;crime in which we were told many of 
'them had been involved before corn- 
ling to Guyana. And for the middle 
•class, college-educated whites — who 
-seemed to hold the top leadership pos- 
•itions — Jonestown seemed to be a logi- 
cal extension of the civil rights and 
antiwar battles they had fought over 
the past decade. It was the socialist 
society that they wanted for their na- 
tive country, but that they realized 
was impossible, at- least for now. 

Although we had been told that 
l° n ce we got to Jonestown we would 
be free to wander and talk to anyone 
iwe wished, we began to feel we were 
being guided. 

First to the pavilion, then to sit 
down with one of our new “friends,” 
then to meet the leader himself, who 
sat at the head of our table complain- 
ing about a 103 degree fever he said 
he had suffered from that day. We 
then went to eat dinner and to watch 
an elaborate and highly professional 
two hours of entertainment provided 
by the Jonestown band and various 
amateur singers in the commune. 

Ryan sat meanwhile to the side of 
the pavilion interviewing persons he 
had requested to see. “Concerned rel- 
atives” who came with us on the plane 
were meeting with their sisters, sons, 
nieces or parents. Some of the conver- 
sations were strained. Others ani- 
mated. But nobody had yet told any- 
one that he or she wanted to leave 
Jonestown. 

After dinner and during the show, I 
walked over to Ryan to ask him if he 
had learned anything. He said no, not 
very much yet, but pointed to a tall, 
middle-aged white man with a crew 
cut who, along with all of the more 
than 700 Jonestown residents in the 
pavilion that night, moved to the soul 
music played so loudly that it was dif- 
ficult to hear, tp talk, to ask questions 
— or to have them answered. 

Ryan said there \yas something very 
unnatural about the middle-aged and 
older people, black and white, stand- 
ing, clapping and jiving to music that 
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A masked medic in Jonestown looks at a trunk filled with 800 American passports, 
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not to the: old. . 

It was an observation X would not 
forget. It was the first real sign that 
maybe these people had been either 
programmed or somehow forced to 
act in a way that conformed to an im- 
age Jones wanted to project. 

I also wouldn’t forget the man 
whom the congressman 'pointed oat. 

His name, I later learned, was Tom. 

Kice Sr., and he would be shooting at 
me and the others at the airstrip the 
next afternoon. ■ 

As I walked around the pavilion, I 
noticed that most people scattered as 
soon as I came near. I also noted that 



someone would always ,come along 
and be friendly. “Hi, how are you 
doing? Don’t you want to listen to the 
music?” 

Sure,” I said, “but I can hear it 
from here. I’m curious to see your fa- 
cilities.” 

The usual response was that there 
would be a tour the next day, that 
people probably were asleep in the 
cabins. Or some other reason was 
given why I really shouldn’t wander 
around on my own. 

I decided to return to the table 
where Jones was talking to- some of 
the other reporters who had come 
along. Mark Lane and Charles Garry, 
Jonestown’s two lawyers, were there, 
as were several young people who I 
would later learn were Jones’ princi- 
pal lieutenants. 

“People here are happy for the first 
time in their lives,” Jones was saying. 
“When can this dialogue (between 
Jonestown and its detractor's) stop so 
we can all live in peace? I don’t want 
to tear these people up.” 

“We can do a good job for Guyana 
and for the United States if they 
would just leave us alone,” he said. 

‘ He was asked if his Peoples Temple 
was a religious movement and he 
looked to Lane and Garry for a mo- 
ment before answering. 



“Yes. very much,” he said. But then 
he said he was a Marxist, too, “in the 
sense that I believe in living together, 
sharing work, goods and services.” 

I was sitting right next to Jones and 
I remembered something Grace 
Stoen, a former Peoples Temple mem- 
ber by whom Jones claimed to have 
fathered a son,, had told me. She toid 
me Jones, for all his insistence that he 
was a caring, unselfish man, was in 
fact incredibly vain and power hun- 
gry. 

“Just look at his sideburns,” she 
said. “He fills them with eye liner.” I 
was curious. 

It was true. 

Suddenly, as I was staring.at Jones’ 
sideburns, his demeanor turned. I 
didn’t bear the question he had just 
been asked, but the answer, I thought, 
was revealing: “Threat, threat, threat 
of extinction!” he raged. “I wish I 
wasn’t born, at times. I understand 
hate, love and hate. They are very 
close.” 

“They can have me,” he said. “In 
many ways I feel like I’m dying. I’ve 
never felt this way before.” 

Someone asked^ Jones about the 
beatings that reportedly ‘took place at 
Jonestown, about the black box that 
residents were said to be placed in for 
days at a. time when they did some- 
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thing Jones didn’t like, about the end- 
less sermons he preached that kept 
his people, even the aged, up until 2 
or J m the morning even though they 
had to rise again at 6 a.m. to begin 
work. 

This prompted another rage and I 
almost felt sorry for the man. He was 
obviously sick physically and some of 
wnat he said seemed incoherent at 

I • d° n °t believe in violence'” 
Violence corrupts. And then they 
say 1 want power. What kind of power 
do I have walking down the path talk- 
ing my to little old seniors?” 

“I hate power,” he continued, his 
rage growing. 

hate money. The only thing I 
wish now that I was never born. All I 
want is peace. I’m not worried about 

Z,T ge ;- lf we could ^st stop it 

Stop tins fighting. But if we don’t I 

" 2M h“ s W hIre a ” S g ° ing t0 hapP6n t0 

SSi SS 

Ryans aides, Lane, Garry and a re 

nertXV/t of e u ? yaneSe g °— 

JoneTh b f Ck t0 P ° rt Ka ^“ ma ° where 
Joms had arranged foi« us to sleen 
on the floor of a discotheque P 

and Boh B 6 laS ‘ Place Don Harris 
and Bob Brown of NBC and Greg 

Robinson, a photographer for the San 
Francisco Examiner, would sleen 

T, alkali? 6 neX ‘ aftern °°m 

Raving a dn^wheT 

Zu,ht t0 the dis <=«theque He 

' ae sai ° he knew for sure 
that there was at i.« ( sure 

SSwsmSSS. 
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de‘‘tl b .°- t d ' faCed ,. 1 , ie! ” Jones thun- 
by lies.”' S6emS llke we are defeated 
Jones said he believed there was a 

SaS him 

ho hia P o ,r em Ple, a conspiracy that 

?hat h med - for a numb " Of law suits ' 
that he said prevented him from re 
turning to the United States 

dead’^fe 1 f?. mebod y had shot me 

sr^^ss^st' 

apparent that it could be felt 

FaeJs CUmSta ?. Ces were Pressing in 
Facts were beginning to overcome 

Jones ^denials as^ fast as hi com 



maxe mem. uuu nains was uirowing 
questions at Jones, hard questions that 
events were making even harder to 
answer. - 

“The more that leave, the less re- 
sponsibility we have,” Jones was sav- 
mg after denying that anyone wanted 
to leave the idyllic life Jonestown of- 

people?” “ the hell wants 

Harris returned to the question of 
guns at Jonestown. “This is rub- 
jush. I’m defeated,” Jones said, clear. • 
ly near the breaking point. “I might 
as well die. The guns have never been 
used to intimidate people. . Anyone 
is free to come and go. 

“The only thing I feel is that every 
time they go, they lie. What I thought 
was keeping them here was the fear 



of the ghetto, alienation, the fear of 
industrialized society. 

J must have failed somehow. 

I want to hug them before they 
leave, he said as events were quick- 
ly moving beyond his control. More 
people wanted to go. I will let them. 
But they will try to destroy us. They’ll 
try. They always lie when they leave ” 
People were crying. Families were 
divided, with some members wanting 

t0 f S °*-hers not — or fearing they 

couldn t. 

J 1 Simon packed up his three kids 
and wanted to leave. As we were 
walking back to the dump truck for 
.he final trip to Port Kaituma air- 
strip, Simon’s wife began screaming 
Ho, no, no!” Someone whispered to 

tlifl D ° n t worry > we ’ re going to 
take care of everything.” 

Hyan returned to the pavilion to 
see about the custody problem We 
went, to the truck. I few mTnutes 
later, as we waited, we heard a com- 
motion. The newsman ran to the pa- 
vilion, but were stopped by. mean- 
looking security men. 

Harris was allowed in as our rep- 
resentative. He came back to say that 
someone had tried to kill Ryan 



Suddenly, the congressman emerg, 
and walked towards the truck. E 
Clothes were covered with blood. T! 
OLher man had been cut by his ov 
™“ eas Lane and others wrestk 
with him to save Ryan’s life. 

Ryan was OK. But the violence he 
atar , ted ’ H was about 3 p.m. Saturda 
Within 3y 2 hours, three gunme 
would attack us as we tried to boar 
chartered aircraft and then, in a fin- 
act of desperation, Jones would orde 
the mass, suicide his people had ri 
hearsed so many times before. 

Steven Jones, 19, who was ii 
Georgetown when the suicides too! 
Place, said yesterday that his fathe 
hud gone crazy and that Jonestowi 
had reflected his paranoia. But Jone- 
said his father’s dream of a Socialist 
unity was sti’l valid, that it had proved 
that socialism could work. 

Asked if Jonestown had not been 
an experiment in fascism _ w ith its 
armed guard and other means of pre- 
venting people from leaving — rather 
than an experiment in socialism, Jones 
replied: “My father was the fascist 
Jonestown was and still could be 
beautiful.” 




